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STATES MEET STATES 


in the movement to strengthen their 


positions by cooperative action. 


frontispiece of this issue of Stare GoveRN- 
MENT and the important legislative pro- 
gram of the Commissions on Interstate Cooper- 
ation in New York and New Jersey (see page 
52) are signs that the movement for cooperation 
between the states is assuming real govern- 


Te list of conferences on the back of the 


mental importance. A graphic account of the 
states which have established full cooperative 
machinery is given by the map on page 49. As 
this issue goes to press, bills creating Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation have been intro- 
duced in Kentucky, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia legislatures. 


Chief executives join 


As an indication of the importance of the 
movement, portions of the messages of two 
governors dealing with the work of various 
Commissions of the Council of State Govern- 
ments are worth quoting. Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey told his legislature on 
January 14 that legislation was 
enacted providing for the establishment of a 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. This 


“enabling 


Commission, composed of four representatives 
of the Senate, five of the House of Assembly, 
and six appointed by the Governor, was organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Judge Richard 
Hartshorne. It was the first Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation established in America. 

“In the short period since its establishment, 
the work which New Jersey has undertaken 
through the agency of this Commission on 


Interstate Codperation has attracted nation- 
wide attention. New Jersey’s procedure has 
served as a guide for the organization of Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation in many 
other states. 


Interstate aspects 


“When we began to study the problems 
which could not be effectively met when 
treated strictly as state problems and which in- 
volved interstate relations, we realized more 
clearly than ever before that the proper ad- 
ministration of, and the effective dealing with, 
most of our major state problems involve in- 
terstate relations to some degree. Crime natur- 
ally headed the list, but questions of traffic, 
water pollution, bridges, tunnels, trucking, 
agricultural pests, taxes, milk, highways, hours 
of labor, wages, trade practices, health, public 
welfare, floods, liquor, and bootleg coal entered 
the picture. 

“Last October, our New Jersey Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation acted as host to an 
Interstate Crime Conference. This Conference 
was attended by representatives of thirty states. 
Out of that Conference grew an Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime of which Judge Hartshorne 
has been named chairman. 

“In 1935, New Jersey has shown the way in 
this new and developing movement. I am 
anxious that we shall continue to serve this 
movement throughout 1936, not only in the 
better handling of our own affairs, but also in 
dealing more effectively with those matters 
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which concern us as a member of a group of 
states.” 

A week earlier, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York in a special message to the 
New York Legislature commented: 

“A short time ago I had the privilege of at- 
tending the Interstate Conference on Crime, 
held in Trenton, New Jersey, October 11 and 
12, 1935. As a result of it, the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime, a permanent agency, has 
been created. This Commission has already 
devoted itself energetically to the preparation 
of several uniform acts and compacts to make 
it more difficult for the criminal to escape the 
arm of law enforcement by taking advantage 
of state boundaries. And I am grateful to the 
Commission for its assistance and for the sug- 
gested legislation which will be submitted to 
you.” 

Governor Lehman 
entire program of the Interstate Commission 
Meantime new fields of interstate 


then recommended the 


on Crime. 


activity have been explored by the Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation. On February 
1 the New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
Commissions held a joint hearing in New York 
City on the interstate aspects of milk control. 
Representatives of consumers and producers, 
and handlers of milk met with the officials of 
the Seven Governors’ Committee on Interstate 
Milk Relations and the members of the host 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. The 
following state officials attended the meeting: 

S. M. Buckingham, Milk Administrator of 
Connecticut; L. B. Burk, Secretary, Milk Con 
trol Board of New Jersey; Hon. John A. 
Byrnes, Chairman of the New York Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation; Charles T. 
Carpenter, member of Pennsylvania Milk Con- 
trol Board; Mrs. Oakley W. Cooke, member 
of New Jersey Milk Control Board; Kenneth F. 
Fee, Director, Division of Milk Control, New 
York; Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional Repre- 
sentative, Council of State Governments; Judge 























HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 


This meeting was held in New York City, January 25, 26. 





The names of conferees appear on page 50 
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Richard Hartshorne, Chairman, New Jersey 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation; Judge 
S. Rusling Leap, member, New Jersey Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation; Bernard 
Lefkowitz, Counsel to New York Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation; Henry S. Manley, 


“1. To determine what the milk control 
problem is in the New York region, and what 
position, if any, should be taken by the Com- 
missions and Committees on Interstate Co- 
operation in this region on the ‘Proposed Order 
to Govern Interstate Shipments of Milk’ of the 
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NINE COOPERATORS 


The states in white have joined the movement for a more perfect union. 


Counsel to New York Department of Agricul 
ture; Guy Moffett, Executive Officer, Spelman 
Fund, New York; Charles G. Morris, member, 
Seven Committee, Connecticut; 
Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, New York Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation; Hon. Harry 
Polikoff, Deputy Attorney General, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lawrence D. Rhoades, Massachusetts 
Milk Control Board; Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter, 
New Jersey Commission on Interstate Codpera- 
Henry W. Toll, Director, 
Council of State Governments; and Frederick 


Governors 


tion; Executive 
L. Zimmerman, New York Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation. 

Hon. John A. Byrnes, chairman of the meet- 
ing, announced as objectives of the hearings: 





Seven Governors’ Committee and similar pro- 
posals for controlling milk crossing state lines. 

“2. To determine the desirability of state legis- 
lation broadening the powers of the State milk 
control boards, and the need of legislation to 
implement the ‘Proposed Order to Govern 
Interstate Shipments of Milk’. 

“3. To determine whether the Council of 
State Governments and the various Commis- 
sions and Committees on Interstate Cooperation 
in this region can be of assistance in bringing 
about a solution to this problem.” 

After presentation of the viewpoints of the 
interested groups, cooperation between the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation and the 
Committee was discussed. 


Seven Governors 
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Highway safety 


Shortly before the milk control hearing, New 
York’s Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
called a regional conference on highway safety, 
to meet January 25 and 26 in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, where Chairman John 
A. Byrnes was host to delegates from Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The conferees included 
the foMowing state legislators and adminis- 
trators: 

Hon. Ernest L. Averill, Connecticut; Senator 
Julius S. Berg, New York; Adrian Bonnelly, 
Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania; 
A. W. Brandt, New York Commissioner of 
Highways; Hon. J. Agnes Burns, Connecticut; 
Hon. John A. Byrnes, Chairman, New York 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation; Hon. 
Murdock A. Campbell, Vermont Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles; Hon. Michael A. 
Connor, Connecticut Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles; Hon. R. L. Devine, Massachusetts 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles; Hon. George C. 
Donohue, Auto Chief, Rochester, New York; 
Senator Bernard R. Donovan, Ohio; Kirk L. 
Ellsworth, Deputy Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Vermont; Hubert R. Gallagher, 
Regional Representative of the Council of State 
Governments; 

Hon. Mark Graves, President, New York 
State Tax Commission; Hon. John F. Griffin, 
New Hampshire Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles; Hon. Charles A. Harnett, New York 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles; Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, Chairman, New Jersey 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation; Israel 
Kerson, representing Pennsylvania Director of 
Motor Vehicles; Hon. James H. Kiernan, 
Rhode Island; Senator Keith Lawrence, Ohio; 
Bernard Lefkowitz, Counsel, New York Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation; 

James M. Mangan, District Director, State 
Tax Department, Rochester, New York; W. W. 
Matthews, former Pennsylvania Director of 
Safety; Hon. Irving D. Neustein, New York; 


Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, New York; Hon. 
Wilfred J. Paquin, Chief of Motor Vehicle Di- 
vision, Rhode Island; Hon. Joseph C. Paul, 
New Jersey; Alphonse W. Ravenelle, Research 
Director, Motor Vehicle Division, Rhode Is- 
land; Dr. J. Evans Scheehle, Secretary of Wel- 
fare, Pennsylvania; James J. Shanley, Chief In- 
spector, New Jersey Motor Vehicle Division; 
Senator Walter W. Stokes, New York; Hon. 
Noah H. Swayne, Connecticut; Henry W. Toll, 
Executive Director, Council of State Govern- 
ments; Senator William Troy, Rhode Island; 
Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Pennsylvania; Senator 
Earle S. Warner, New York; George R. Wel- 
lington, Assistant Chief, Safety Section, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; John W. Woelfle, Secretary, New 
Jersey Commission on Interstate Cooperation; 
Hon. Frederick L. Zimmerman, New York. 


Problems of highway safety 


During the first day the conferees discussed 
eighteen problems of highway safety, including 
the questions of reciprocal reporting of arrests 
and convictions, penalties for illegal licensing, 
law enforcement, uniform directional signals, 
limitation of speed, examination of drivers, a 
regional clearing house for reports, compulsory 
inspection, accident prevention education in the 
schools, and the desirability of state trafic com- 
missions. 

The answer to many of these questions ap- 
peared to be more uniform state legislation. 
Stricter physical tests for drivers’ licenses, uni- 
versal compulsory inspection, and, chiefly, more 
rigid enforcement of law, were among the 
recommendations. 


Desire for uniformity 


Discussions were not restricted to the inter- 
state aspects of the problems presented, nor 
were the conclusions binding upon any of the 
delegates. The dominant note of the conference 
was the earnest desire of every person present 
(1) to bring about uniformity among the high- 
way laws of the states in the eastern region, 
and (2) to promote highway safety at any 


cost. 








FIGHTING POLLUTION 


Pennsylvania's Commission on Interstate Cooperation 


tackles a major problem. 


WO) tvers have an uncontrollable tendency 
RR to flow across state boundaries and men 
~ have a largely uncontrolled tendency to 
pollute them. As a result, numbers of once 
lovely streams have 
become sources of con- 
tamination. In the 
November issue of 
this magazine ap- 
peared a map of in- 
terstate water  prob- 
lems, which indicates 
how great is the need 
for joint state action 
in this field. 
Recognizing the 
need for action of 





Sica i Meneses more than one state on 

this problem, the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation has called a conference on stream pol- 
lution. Attorney General Charles J. Margiotti, 
the chairman, has appointed a sub-committee 
of Hon. Thomas A. 
Logue, Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs, Chair- 
man; Hon. J. Evans 
Scheehle, Secretary of 
Welfare; Senator 
George Woodward; 





Senator George A. 
Rupp; and Hon. EIll- 
wood J. Turner. 

The meeting will be 
held at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford on 
Friday, March. 20. 
Delegates will be en- 
tertained at lunch and at dinner by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Delaware County and the 














George A. Rupp 


Philadelphia Chamber of Congress respectively. 


At the dinner meeting, United States Senator 
Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut, noted au- 
thority on conservation problems, will speak 
on the problem of interstate water pollution. 

In this and other 
regions, constitutional 
barriers and divisions 
in local conditions 
have made regional 
agreements seem to be 
the most promising 
solution to stream pol- 
lution problems. In 
addition to numerous 
informal agreements 
between the _ health 
authorities of neigh- 








boring states, there are 5. Monts Seles 
three major interstate 
compacts. The Ohio River Interstate Conserva- 
tion agreement has been entered into by eleven 
states. The eight states bordering on the Great 
Lakes have approved a compact known as the 
Great Lakes Drain- 
age Basin Sanitation 
Agreement. More re- 
cently, the Interstate 
Sanitation Commis- 
sion of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New 
York has been created. 
At another impor- 
tant regional confer- 
ence, called to meet 
at Trenton on March 
6 and 7, by the New 
Jersey and New York 
Commissions on [nter- 
state Cooperation, methods of handling the 








Ellwood J. Turner 


transient unemployed will be discussed. Wel- 
fare and relief officials have been invited. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Eight regular sessions and five specials are deliberating. 


Inter-Legislative codperation 

New Jersey’s Legislature is considering a bill 
to create a permanent unpaid Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation. A copy of this model 
act was printed in the February issue of Srate 
GoveRNMENT. A similar bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly. These two 
states already have Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation, created by resolution. 

The same model act has been introduced in 
the legislative halls of four of the six states 
which are now meeting in regular session and 
which have no Commissions or Committees on 
Interstate Cooperation. It made its ap- 
pearance before the legislators in Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, has passed the House of Delegates in 
the latter commonwealth, and has been voted 
through both houses in South Carolina. 

Bills concerning the interstate control of 
crime, interstate regulation of milk distribu- 
tion, safety education courses, and interstate ex- 
change of information on traffic violations, have 
been introduced in the Legislature by the New 
York Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 


has 


In memoriam 


Senator A. Crozer Reeves, president pro tem 
of the New Jersey Senate for the past two years, 
died suddenly in Atlantic City at the age of 68 
years on February 15. Prominent in Mercer 
County business, agriculture, and banking, he 
was, among other things, president of a corpora- 
tion which publishes three Trenton newspapers. 
During his legislative career, which began with 
a term in the New Jersey Assembly in 1925, he 
was twice chairman of the Joint Appropriation 
Committee, majority leader and president of 
the Senate, and Acting Governor for a time. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Li- 
brarian and head of the legislative reference 
service of Connecticut for the past 35 years, died 


at Hartford, February 12. Dr. Godard had been 
educated at Wilbraham Academy, Wesleyan 
University, Northwestern University, and Yale 
Divinity School. He was president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries in 1904 and 
president of the American Association of Law 
Libraries five years later. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, during the recently adjourned 
special session, provided itself with an old age 
pension law which took effect March 1. At the 
same session an unemployment insurance mea- 
sure designed to dovetail with the federal Social 
Security Act failed of passage. Unemployment 
insurance measures have been passed in nine 
legislatures to date, while twenty states have re- 
jected such measures. 


Forward into March 


Regular Sessions: Convened: 


Massachusetts January | 
Mississippi January 7 
New Jersey January 14 
New York January | 
Rhode Island January 7 
South Carolina January 14 
Virginia January 8 


Special Sessions 
Alabama February 11 
Illinois October 2 
[llinois (2nd special session) January 8 
Illinois (3rd special session) February 5 
Kentucky February 24 
Maryland March 4 
Ohio September 18* 


Recent adjournments 
Convened: 
January 7 


Adjourned 
February 15 


Re gular Sessions 
Kentucky 

Special Sessions: 
Minnesota 
Vermont 


December 2 


December 10 (1) 


January 24 
January 24 


*Session convened origina on September 1%, recessed from 
October 8-30; December 19-January 2; January 23—Feb- 
ruary 25. 

(1) Originally convened December 10, recessed December 


14—January 21. 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Filling the coffers 

TTORNEY GENERAL Herbert R. O’Conor of 
A Maryland is rejoicing over the decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 

the United States on February 3 in the case of 
Baltimore National Bank v. State Tax Commis- 
sion of Maryland. This case, argued by Gen- 
eral O’Conor’s office for the State Tax Com- 
mission, held that preferred stock of a national 
bank held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was subject to taxation by the State 
of Maryland under a statute taxing all shares 
of stock in any national bank. This decision 
has great importance for state and local tax 
collectors, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation owns approximately nine hun- 
million worth of bank stock. 


since 


dred dollars 
Conservation 

The variety of interests of an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has been reported by General 
Charles J. Margiotti of Pennsylvania, and 
Deputy General Grover C. Ladner has reported 
a successful fight for conservation, especially 
control of stream pollution. Six 
divisions of the executive branch 
of the state government have a 
direct 
matters. 





conservation 
the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, the 
Water Resources 
Board, the Sanitary Water Board, ©. J- Margiotti 
the Board of Game Commissioners, the Board 


relation to 





They are: 


and Power 


of Fish Commissioners, and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The advantage of closer coordination of the 
legal affairs of these units was realized both by 
the Governor and by the Attorney General, and 
a policy of close codperation was instituted. 

Despite the defeat of an anti-pollution bill 
in the Senate, the Sanitary Water Board was 
able to stop an orgy of stream pollution by 
warning polluters to discontinue discharging 
waste in clean streams on threat of injunctions. 








Another powerful weapon in eliminating 
pollution is the Mine Sealing Act of 1935, which 
gives the state authority to seal abandoned 
mines from which waste is flowing. A needless 
source of stream pollution—sulphuric acid wa- 
ter from abandoned mines—is ended thus. 

Anti-crime 

Attorney General Paul A. Dever of Massa- 
chusetts recommended a number 
of new anti-crime laws to the Gen- 
eral Court: (1) a central author- 
ity to approve pistol permits; (2) 
interstate “hot pursuit” compact; 
(3) making it a felony to default 
court appearances for felonies; 
(4) injunctive powers against 
business frauds; and (5) more stringent small 
loans legislation. 


Paul A. Dever 


Protecting the investor 

Generals Bennett of New York, Wilentz of 
New Jersey, O’Conor of Maryland, and Green 
of Delaware administer fraud acts against il- 
legal sale of securities. General Prosser of 
Colorado administers a more usual type of 
blue sky law. A table of blue sky laws in the 
various states appears on page 58. 

Over the ether 

A recent radio speech of General Philip Lutz, 

Jr., of Indiana, gave an interesting account of 





the work of his office. In 1933, 
three hundred twenty opinions 
were rendered, and in 1934 there 
were two hundred twenty-six. 
Assistance to the Department of 








Financial institutions has been the 
major chore of the past fiscal 








Philip Lutz, Jr. 


year. Another important achieve- 
ment was the codification of the insurance 
laws. The work of the Interstate Commission 
on Crime has also received considerable atten- 
tion from General Lutz. 
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WHY PENNSYLVANIA ABANDONED UNICAMERALISM 


A glance into history for light on a current question. 


By IRMA A. WATTS 


Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau 


TATE GOVERNMENT has already given its 

readers—in October, 1934—the summary 

of a poll on the question of unicameralism. 
Fifty-nine per cent favored retention of two 
house legislatures and forty-one per cent voted 
for change. Larger proportions of those with 
legislative experience voted for the two-house 
system than for unicameralism. 


Century plant 


Since that time, Nebraska has voted for a 
one-house legislature. This year the Cornhusk- 
ers will elect the first unicameral legislature 
which America has had in a century. In 1836 
Vermont—which, Pennsylvania and 
Georgia, was one of the three unicameral states 
—turned to the two-house system. Just a cen- 
tury later, would-be one-housers are filing their 
papers in Nebraska. By a curious coincidence 
the Irish Free State is abolishing its Senate dur- 
ing this same year. 

The government of the Irish Free State re- 
cently asked the Legislative Reference Bureau 
of Pennsylvania, “Why did Pennsylvania abol- 
ish the unicameral system?” This provoked 
some interesting studies on the reasons for an 
action which Ireland and Nebraska are revers- 
ing this year. 


with 


Assembly of Freemen 


Under the Constitution of 1776, Pennsylvania 
placed the executive power of the state in the 
hands of a President and a Supreme Executive 
Council of twelve members. The lawmaking 
powers were vested in a single body known as 
the General Assembly of Freemen. To insure 
that the rights guaranteed by the constitution 
would be preserved, there was created also a 


Council of Censors, whose duty it was to in- 
quire whether the constitution had been pre- 
served inviolate in every part. This Council of 
Censors consisted of two persons from each 
city and county of the state, and was to be 
elected every seventh year. 

After the adoption of the Constitution of 
1776 public opinion soon began to decide that 
the one-chamber legislature was not conducive 
to good government in Pennsylvania. Among 
the first acts of the Council of Censors was the 
appointment of a Committee on the Defects 
and Alterations of the Constitution. The Com- 
mittee presented its report in 1784. 

While dealing also with other subjects, its 
discussion of the unicameral legislature is of 
peculiar interest in view of the experiment 
which Nebraska is soon to undertake. 


Checks and balances 


The outstanding features of the report were: 
“Your committee, to whom it was referred to 
report those articles of the constitution which 
are defective and the alterations and amend- 
ments, begs leave to report. 

“That by the constitution of the state of 
Pennsylvania, the supreme legislative power is 
vested in one house of representatives, chosen 
by all those who pay public taxes. Your com- 
mittee humbly conceives the said constitution 
to be in this respect materially defective: 

“1. Because if it should happen that a pre- 
vailing faction in that one house was desirous 
of enacting unjust and tyrannical laws, there is 
no check upon their proceedings. 

“2. Because an uncontrolled power of legis- 
lation will always enable the body possessing 
it, to usurp both the judicial and the executive 
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authority, in which case no remedy would re- 
main to the people but by a revolution.” 

No immediate action resulted from this re- 
port of the Council of Censors, but it should 
be noted that its conclusion against the unicam- 
eral system was arrived at before the precedent 
of a two-house legislative body was established 
by the federal constitution. 

Four years later, at the thirteenth session of 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Gerardus Wynkoop, of Bucks County, made a 
motion to have incorporated in the minutes an 
“To the Citizens of Pennsylvania” 
which set forth “. . . the sentiments of the As- 
sembly on the expediency of calling a conven- 
tion for the purpose of altering the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. 


address 


To obtain and to secure that great prin- 
ciple of prosperity, it is indispensably requisite 
that accuracy, 
stability and vigour, should reign, in making 
and in executing the laws. 


caution, order, moderation, 


Precipitation and inconsistency 

“Without intending an invidious application 
to persons or times, we submit it to your expert- 
ence and reflection, whether those qualities are 
to be uniformly found in a legislature consist- 
ing of a single body of men, or whether, on 
the contrary, precipitation and inconsistency do 
not often characterize the proceedings of a leg- 
islature thus formed, and restrained by no im- 
mediate control. Having recently turned your 
attention to the federal system, you are fully 
informed on this head. The government of 
the United States, under the late articles of con- 
federation, consisted only of a single branch. 
The wisest heads and the most virtuous hearts 
in our nation have agreed in condemning this 
inefhcient and dangerous arrangement. You 
have seen, felt, and, to your never failing honor, 
have, with your compatriots of other states, 
remedied this radical imperfection. . . .” 

A resolution to call a convention to revise 
the constitution was adopted four days later. 
That constitution, adopted in 1790, created a 
General Assembly, consisting of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. 


July to June 
is recommended as a uniform fiscal year. 


The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of State 
Auditors, Comptrollers, and Treasurers give an 
interesting account of the meeting at Denver 
last September. An interesting discussion of 
problems of state finance paid more attention 
than usual to state control of local finance. The 
need for greater uniformity in fiscal years was 
discussed and a resolution adopted that 

“The National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers, in convention 
assembled the 12th day of September, 1935, ex- 
ert their influence, both as an Association and 
as individuals, toward the establishment of a 
uniform fiscal year for all divisions of govern- 
ment, national, state and local, and that the 
recommended fiscal closing date be June 30th 
of each year”; and that “The text of this resolu- 
tion be submitted by the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation to the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 


Shortened States 


How many state abbreviations can you 
identify? Answers on page 64. 


1. Life-saver of the modern housekeeper. 
2. Life-saver mentioned in the Bible. 

3. Roosevelt's program. 

4. Character in a comic strip. 

5. State of health. 

6. Large quantity. 

7. Professional abbreviation. 

8. Maiden lady. 


9. Head of the household. 

10. Something found in the ground. 

11. What some housewives do on Monday. 
12. A musical note. 

13. A number. 

14. The Big House. 

15. Nickname of a President. 

16. Initials of an association of public officials. 
7. The most popular person. 

18. Argument of the opposition. 

19. Farmer’s hangout. 














GOVERNORS 


News notes, and points emphasized in recent messages to state legislatures. 


Upon the death of Governor Oscar K. Allen on January 28, Lieutenant-Governor 
James A. Noe became Acting Governor of Louisiana. His term will be brief, how- 
ever, as Governor-Elect Richard W. Leche takes office in May. Governor Allen had occu- 
pied his office in the skyscraper capitol since May, 1932. 





As part of his highway safety program, Governor Harold G. Hoffman, in his mes- 
sage to the New Jersey Legislature, pointed out that “the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety has now promulgated a uniform code designed to meet every desir- 
able requirement for lighting equipment on commercial vehicles of all types. This code 
should be accepted by New Jersey and enacted into law.” But “there is no substitute for 
education in respect to this matter . . .” of highway safety. 


Governor Hugh L. White, freshman addition to the gubernatorial fraternity, builds 
his program around the theme of an industrialized Mississippi. In an effort to increase the 
per capita wealth of the state, Governor White would balance agriculture and industry. 
Said he in his inaugural address to the Mississippi Legislature, “We find ourselves far 
from that prosperous people which our abundant raw materials and wonderful climate 
should have produced in the acquisition of wealth. If we are to share in a reasonable 
measure that wealth, we must develop industries within the boundaries of our beloved 
state. We must balance agriculture with industry.” 


Governor Olin D. Johnston told the General Assembly of South Carolina that “our 
state needs . . . to provide legislation for interstate compacts concerning extradition, 
state boundaries and unified criminal statutes.” He also urged “a collateral law with 
the National Labor Disputes Act that those engaged in intrastate commerce may come 
under the same regulations.” 


“I again announce my steadfast purpose not to restore driving permits which have been 
lost upon conviction for driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquors . . .,” 
declared Governor George C. Peery in his message to the Virginia General Assembly. 


In his “annual report” to the people of Michigan, Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald ex- 
pressed his determination not to call a special session of the legislature, because “to 
tinker with the tax structure would throw business and industry into a state of appre- 
hension. Employment is definitely on the upward trend. I know of no circumstance 
urgent enough to risk interrupting this upward swing.” 


Governor Theodore F. Green cheered the Rhode Island General Assembly with 
these words: “If the recommendations contained in this budget are followed it will 
mean that the state will have a balanced budget for the third consecutive year .. . 
not only without any additional taxation, but with the retention of the actual reduction 
of taxation enacted last year. This is a noteworthy achievement for any state in the 
years of the depression and its aftermath.” 
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GOVERNORS 


The alphabet presents its next four. 


Iowa 

The idea of government in business may be 
decried, but Iowans feel that business in gov- 
ernment is so good that they have twice elected 
Clyde LaVerne Her- 
ring their governor. 
Though he has earned 
a fortune in the auto- 
mobile and real estate 
businesses since 1908, 





he was an Iowa farmer 
for years before that. 
Born in Michigan in 
1879, he served in the 
army in Georgia, mar- 
ried an Alabama girl, 
and once a 
rancher in Colorado. 
He is a former Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman and was nom- 
inated for the governorship in 1920, for a 
United States Senatorship in 1922. 


was 














Clyde L. Herring 


Kentucky 
It has taken Albert Benjamin Chandler less 
than thirty-eight years to become a governor. 
“Happy” Chandler was graduated from Tran- 


sylvania College, 





studied at 
Law, and earned his 
LL.B. at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 
While studying and 
practicing law, he 
coached the Center 
College football team, 
then tucked the politi- 
cal pigskin under his 
arm and made touch- 
habit. He 
became, _ successively, 
Master Commissioner 
of a Circuit Court, State Senator, Lieutenant 
Governor, a Democratic County Chairman, and 
the second youngest of the present governors. 


downs a 





ilbert B. Chandler 


Harvard. 


Kansas 

As he progressed from east to west, Alfred 
Mossman Landon’s name shrank to Alf Lan- 
don, but his political stature stretched. His 
career began in Penn- 
sylvania some forty- 
eight years ago; he 
stepped west to Mari- 
etta Academy in Ohio, 
a few steps farther to 
an LL.B. degree at the 
University of Kansas. 
He has been an inde- 
pendent oil producer 
since 1912. He _ has 
served his country as 
a world war officer, 
his party as chairman 
of the Republican 
State Central Committee, Kansas as two-term 
governor, and the Governors’ Conference as a 
member of the Executive Committee. 





Alfred M. Landon 


Louisiana 

Far from being a “has-been,” Richard W. 
Leche is yet a “to-be.” He will not feel the 
weight of gubernatorial responsibility until 
May 14, when he be- 
comes one of the three 
youngest governors. 
He was born not quite 
thirty-eight years ago 
in New Orleans and 
took his LL.B. from 
Loyola. In 1924 he re- 
fused to let his mere 
twenty-six years hin- 
der his election to the 
Orleans Parish Demo- 
cratic Committee. He 
since served as 
Special Assistant to the 
Attorney-General, President of the Board of 
Election Supervisors, and currently as Judge 
of the Orleans Parish Circuit Court of Appeal. 





has 


Richard W. Leche 











Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
| Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
| Nevada 
' New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Isiand 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Uniform Act (3 
1) But Bank Commissioner is authorized 
almost to registration by notification 


? Vo specific provisions, but 
3) National Conference of Commissioner 





could be administered 80 as 


STATE BLUE SKY LAWS 
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* l Bank Commissione 
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BLUE SKIES 


are clouding up for worthless securities. 


ce 


ET THE buyer beware,” was the warning 
L issued by implication to securities inves- 
tors in every state previous to 1911. The 
implication arose from the fact that no state 
had any legislation protecting the public against 
the flotation of securities issues which were out- 
side the field of honest risk. 

Today, all the states except one have legis- 
lation designed, in one way or another, to keep 
the public fingers out of the fraudulent securi- 
ties trap. Kansas took the first step in 1911, and 
Delaware in 1931 became the latest to join the 
“blue sky” states. The influence of the depres- 
sion can be seen in the fact that no less than 
thirty-one states either passed new securities 
legislation or amended their old statutes during 
the 1933, 1934, or 1935 legislative sessions. 


Provisions pigeonholed 


‘Blue sky laws can be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes: (A) fraud acts, and (B) regulatory 
acts. The former provide only that the authori- 
ties shall investigate securities already being sold 
and, by. administrative order or court injunc- 
tion, prohibit the further sale of any suspected 
or definitely fraudulent issues they discover. 
The latter class of law puts a power of preven- 
tion in the hands of the state regulating body. 
It is found in three forms: (1) laws which re- 
quire that dealers be registered or licensed be- 
fore they can offer securities for sale, (2) those 
under which the securities themselves must be 
approved by the state administering body be- 
fore the issue can go on sale, and (3) those 
with both these provisions. The second and 
third forms have two variations: they may, or 
may not, allow certain classes of securities to be 
exempted from the necessity of registering “by 
qualification,” and instead permit them to reg- 
ister “by notification.” Registering by qualifi- 
cation involves official approval previous to 
sale, while registering by notification allows 





the sale to begin as soon as notification has been 
accomplished. 


Exemptions aplenty 


It is important to keep two other points in 
mind as an aid to interpretation of the table 
on the opposite page. (1) In all states certain 
classes of safe securities (such as government 
bonds of all kinds) are exempt from regulation, 
and certain others are exempt because they 
change hands in particular kinds of transactions 
(such as executors’ or guardians’ sales). (2) 
Most of the states having regulatory laws also 
have fraud provisions allowing for the use of 
the injunction in preventing or remedying 
fraud. 

The table opposite is based on a 1936 com- 
pilation made by Elizabeth A. Banks, of the Li- 
brary of Congress Legislative Reference Service. 
It may be seen from the table that only four 
states—but four within whose boundaries a 
large percentage of the country’s securities sales 
are made—use the fraud act type of legislation. 
Four states (Connecticut, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island) assume that honest men will 
not swindle the public, and depend upon dealer- 
license laws (type B, 1) alone. In another four 
states (Idaho, New Mexico, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming) the securities, but not the dealers, 
must be registered (type B, 2). The remainder 
of the states, by using type B, 3, equip the public 
with both suspenders and a belt. Sixteen of 
them permit certain classes of securities (other 
than the usual exemptions) to register by noti- 
fication. 


No political dreamer would ever be wild 
enough to think of breaking down the lines 
which separate the states and of compounding 
the American people into one common mass.— 
JoHN MARSHALL. 








SECRETARIES OF STATE 
This table is discussed on the opposite page. 
; per Deputte + Department VUotor vehicle Issu : Member of 
State Secretary of State Salary appointed _, under adminis ertificates of Pardon 
to act Civil Service trator incor poration Board 

Alabama Howell Turner $ 3,600 0 _ * 
“Arizona James H. Kerby 7 4,000 l 
Arkansas Edward F. McDonald 4,000 3 ra 
California Frank C. Jordan 5 5,000 * * 
Colorado George Saunders 4,000 1 * * 
Connecticut C. John Satt 2 200 1 * 
Delaware Walter Dent Smit 6,000 1 * * * 
Florida Robe \. Gra 7,500 0 * * 
Georgia John B. W 5,000 0 ae 
Idaho Franklin Girard 4,000 l * * 
Illinois Edward J. Hughes 10,000 0 * * 
Indiana August G. Muelle: 6,000 1 * 
Iowa Mrs. Alex Mille 5.000 I * * 
Kansas Frank J. Rya 000 1 * 
Kentucky Cha D. Arnet 4.000 6 * 
Louisiana E. A. ¢ wa 5,000 l * * 
Maine Lewis O. Barrow 4.000 * * 
Maryland rt as L. Daw 2 000 ( * 
Massachusetts Frede W. Cook 7,000 * * 
Michigan ( el wood 5,000 ! * 
Minnesota Mike H 5.700 0 * * 
Mississippi Walker Wood 150 2 * 
Missouri Dwight H. | wt 3,000 * * 
Montana Sam W. Mitche 4.200 1 * * 
Nebraska Harry R. Swans 5,000 1 * * 
Nevada W. G. Greathouse 3,600 1 wn o 
New Hampshire Enoch D. Fuller 4.000 1 * 
New Jersey rt as A. Mathis 6,000 1 * * 
New Mexico Ehzabeth F. Gonzales 3,000 l 
New York Edward J. Flynn 12,000(5 1 * + 
North Carolina Stacey W. Wade 4,500 1 * 
North Dakota James D. Gronna 2.400 1 * 
Ohio George 8S. Myers 6,500 { Part * 
Oklahoma Frank C. Carter 3,000 1 * 
Oregon Earl W. Snell 5,400 1 * 
Pennsylvania David L. Lawrence 10,000 2 * * 
Rhode Island Louis W. Cappelli 6.500 9 * 
South Carolina W. P. Blackwell 3,600 3 * 
South Dakota Myrtle Morrison 3,000 0 * * * 
Tennessee Ernest N. Haston 4800/8 0 * 
‘Texas Gerald C. Mann 2 000 1 * 
Utah Milton H. Welling 4.500 1 * 
Vermont Rawson C. Myrick 3 500 l * 
Virginia Peter Saunders 4.000 1 
Washington Ernest N. Hutchinson 3,000 l * 
West Virginia William S. O'Brien 5.000 l * 
Wisconsin Theodore Dammann 5.000 | * * * 
Wyoming Lester C. Hunt 4,000 1 * * * 

(1) Public utility corporations only Except banking, insurance sentinas 

2) With state charter board Mansion provided 

3) With additional salary of $2,000 Mansion and $1,500 maintenance pr 
4) Clerk, but not member In Governor's absence only. 
5) Automobile and chauffeur provided 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Information on powers and functions has been 
collected by Miss Grace Reavy. 


roM the columns on the opposite page, 

Secretaries of State may glean a few facts 

about themselves which will supplement 
the information presented in the January issue 
of SratE GOVERNMENT. This table, which 1s 
adapted from part of a study made by Hon. 
Grace A. Reavy, Executive Deputy Secretary of 
State of New York, does not pretend to list 
all the functions of the Secretaries, or even to 
mention the chief functions, but reserves fur- 
ther enlightenment for later issues. 

A roster of the secretarial salaries hardly reads 
like a pink-slip exposé. On the average, the 
Secretary of State draws a little over $4,700 in 
salary. There are, however, highs and lows 
which wander far from the average. Secretary 
Flynn, of New York, is the most richly re- 
warded secretary; beside his $12,000 salary he 
is supplied with an automobile and chauffeur. 
His next-door neighbor, in Connecticut, has 
only $2,200 at his personal disposal. The lowest 
salaries, however, are to be found in Maryland 
and Texas, where the Secretaries receive $2,000 
each for their services. The majority of the 
secretaries—thirty-two of them—draw from 
$3,000 to $5,000, inclusive, and the most fre- 
quent salary is $4,000, the amount paid in nine 
of the states. South Dakota’s Secretary Mor- 
rison not only receives a salary equal to that 
of her governor, but is provided with an 
oficial mansion in addition. 


Official double 


Most Secretaries have but one deputy who 
can act officially for them. Secretary Arnett, 
however, uses no less than six deputies in serv- 
ing the people of Kentucky, while Secretaries 
Turner of Alabama, Hughes of Illinois, Daw- 
son of Maryland, Holm of Minnesota, Mor- 


rison of South Dakota, and Haston of Tennes- : 


see get along without a “double.” 


Of the nine state civil service commissions 
in the country, eight serve their respective De- 
partments of State, though in one of these states 
only a part of the department is under civil 
service requirements. 

Thirteen Secretaries administer motor vehicle 
legislation, but Secretary Conway has his $5,000 
salary increased to $7,000 for thus keeping his 
eye on the users of Louisiana streets and high- 
ways. 

All except six of the Secretaries give the 
breath of life to those dinosaurian modern busi- 
ness bodies known as corporations. Only Secre- 
taries Atwood, Dawson, Gonzales, Kerby, 
Saunders (of Virginia), and Snell leave issuance 
of certificates of incorporation in their respective 
states to another agency. 

Nine Secretaries are regular members of the 
governor's pardon board or its equivalent, and 
Secretary Welling can act in this respect during 
the absence of Utah’s governor. 


Blue sky secretaries 


According to information collected by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and tabulated on page 58 of this issue, 
eight Secretaries of State administer the securi- 
ties legislation of their respective states. No 
matter how high a value Secretaries Wilson of 
Georgia, Hughes of Illinois, Mueller of Indiana, 
Miller of Iowa, Wood of Mississippi, Brown 
of Missouri, Mann of Texas, and Hunt of 
Wyoming place on the pure air of their respec- 
tive states, they are nevertheless charged with 
the duty of seeing that securities offered to the 
citizens are backed with assets of more than a 
patch of bright blue sky. All except Secretary 
Hunt accomplish this by both licensing dealers 
and approving the securities offered for sale. In 
Wyoming only the latter of the two safeguards 
is required. 














LISTING ON THE BALLOT 


REQUIREMENTS 
ENTERING 


Stale 


Alabama 
Arizona 

Arkansas All Parties 
California 
Colorado Governor 10 
Connecticut 
Delaware 10 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 


10 


Indiana f State 2 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi \ 
Missouri 

Montana Cc 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey Asse! 
Mexico 
York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon President 2 


New 


New 


Pennsylvania 6 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia Governor 
Wisconsin * 1 


Wyoming Congress! 


an 


Total vote of state in last general election 
25,000 voters, including 200 from each of 
or caucus 
50 from each county 
or presidential electors 


50 « 
, 


* 
l 
2 
3 
4 


yunti 


FOR 


Petit 


PRIMARIES 


ton basis 





REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FINAL ELECTION 
Parties 
0 of Method Number of signer 
Hes or delegates required } 
9 
l 
Petition 1% of vote for office 
Convention 500 
Conventior 200 
Convention (2 
Petition 1.000 
( ention (2 
( ention 
( entior 
Cs entior 750 
Petition 1,000 
Petitior y of vote f Ass 
Cr ent 
Petitior 10.000 
Petit tO 
15 Petitior 15 if teforG 
Petit O00 
Petitior 5 f te ¢ Pre 
Convention (2 2% of rear G 
2 
Conve r 2 of te® 
Convention 1G of tel G l 
Convention 
Convention 14 f te f G 
Convention 10% of votef Rey 
Information not available 
2% of total vote in at least 10 counties, but 1 
2 of largest entire state vote cast for any elec 
10,000 votes for governor in previous election 1 
Signatures of \% of electors in each of 10 counti 


( andidates 


Number of 
yelitioner equired 
300 
50 to 1.000 
S00 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
2,000 
1,000 
l f vote® 
50 
y. { vote® 
200 
tO) 
¢ Pres 
t largest pte 
15 
f ste for G 
> 
l f vote® 
100 


nust be « jual to 


ted candidate 
equired 
s required 
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NO SILVER SPOON 


comes in the mouth of a new-born party. 


ZIPAHE initiation of a new member into the 
family of politics is marked by varying 
degrees of difficulty, as the table on the 

opposite page indicates. Through the courtesy 

of the Legislative Reference Service of the 

Library of Congress, Stare GOVERNMENT has 

been permitted to prepare this table from a 

digest of state laws made by Mr. Raymond 

Manning. Some states welcome even the small- 

est and newest group with open arms, while 

other states bar the way to all parties except 
those of proven strength. The western states 
tend to be more lenient to the newcomers than 
are the southern states, but no other geograph- 
ical classification of the laws can be made. 
State primary laws generally limit places on 

the primary ballot to parties which received a 
specified minimum vote in the last general elec- 
tion. When a political group has passed this 
test it has attained its majority and is accepted 
into the tribe. In some states, for example Ohio, 
if at any time the party polls less than the re- 
quired number of votes it may be cast forth 
again. The percentage of previous votes re- 
quired varies from 30°% of the entire vote in 
the last general election (Florida) to the pro- 
vision in five states that all parties, irrespective 
of prior votes, may participate. In Connecticut, 
New Mexico, and Rhode Island, there are no 
primary elections. In New York and Utah only 
certain specified officers are nominated by this 
means. In making up the table on the oppo- 
site page only the laws pertaining to nomina- 
tions for state officers were considered. 


Petitioners in seven states 
In seven states new political parties desiring 
to hold primary elections may submit a petition 
to the Secretary of State signed by a number of 
qualified electors equal to a certain vote in 
the last general election. In California, a party 
may also be recognized by inspection of the 


registration statements of the voters; if it is clear 
to the Secretary of State, upon examination of 
the statements, that a number of electors equal 
to 1% of the entire vote of the state in the last 
general election desires to affiliate with the party, 
it is entitled to a place on the ballot. 

In twenty-seven states, parties which are too 
small to hold state wide primaries, and ambi- 
tious independent candidates, may secure a posi- 
tion on the ballot without participation in the 
primaries by means of a petition signed by a 
certain number of qualified voters. The re- 
quired number of signatures ranges from 12,000 
in New York to 2 in Virginia. 

The laws prescribing these petitions have cer- 
tain requirements other than the number of 
signatures. The addresses and qualifications of 
the candidates, and usually some statement of 
policy similar to a platform, may be required. 


In convention assembled 


Conventions and caucuses may be held by the 
smaller parties in 14 states, and in Utah, Rhode 
Island, and New Mexico they take the place 
of the primary. In New Mexico, no regulations 
of the convention are specified. In most other 
states, however, a certain number of qualified 
voters must participate in such a convention in 
order to have the nominations recognized on 
the ballot, and a certificate of nomination signed 
by the officers of the party must be filed. 

The table on the opposite page gives the 
methods of obtaining a place on the election 
ballot. The first two columns give the require- 
ments for participation in primary elections, 
and the last two give methods by which parties 
and independent candidates may be listed. 


The main force favoring decentralization is 
the simple fact that in terms of minutes a mile 
is so much shorter than it used to be. —DanteEv 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce. 
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AT HOME ABROAD 


The book of the month discusses a familiar problem 


as it appears in France. 


4 INCE Woodrow Wilson wrote his Congres- 
sional Government in 1885, the organiza- 
tion of legislative standing committees has 

been considered a highly important part of the 
machinery of democratic government. In 
France, where the establishment of standing 
committees (called grand committees) was a 
subject of bitter debate for a number of years, 
a number of interesting aspects of the problem 
have been brought out. These aspects are dis- 
cussed by Professor R. K. Gooch of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in his recent volume, “The 
French Parliamentary Committee System” (D. 
Appleton-Century Company, $2.75). 

When the Third French Republic began reg- 
ular functioning in 1876, opposition to the 
establishment of grand committees centered on 
the excessive power which they might secure 
for themselves. Tradition favored temporary 
special committees. There was a fear that con- 
fusion of executive and legislative power might 
result from the establishment of such commit- 
tees—especially if one grand committee con- 
sidered affairs of one ministry. Later, several 
opponents of standing committees put up an 
argument for amateurs rather than experts 1n 
legislative bodies. 

Over a period of time, however, the weight 
of opinion shifted in favor of standing commit- 
tees. Although the Senate continued with its 
temporary special committees until 1921, the 
Chamber of Deputies made the change in 1902. 
The need of legislators who were experienced 
in particular fields of governmental activity was 
too great to resist. “As organs of study and 
work, grand committees would be character- 
ized by the aptitude of their members.” 

In the Chamber, forty-four, and in the Senate, 
thirty-six, members belong to the grand com- 
mittees. Members are selected by the political 


parties—a system which seems to work out well. 
No legislator may serve on more than two com- 
mittees. In the Chamber of Deputies, any mem- 
ber who is absent from five consecutive commit- 
tee meetings within a period greater than a 
month, automatically loses his membership. 
Lists of absentees are published in the official 
journal. 

The author concludes that the standing com- 
mittee system has worked out rather success- 
fully. The difficulties in the way of parliamen- 
tary government in France are admittedly great, 
but he feels that weakness of the executive—not 
the committee system—is to be blamed. In this 
connection, he feels that giving the government 
an opportunity to dissolve Parliament and call 
for a new election might be very helpful. 


Commissioners confer 
The proceedings of the Forty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the National Association of 
Railroad and (State 
Law Reporting Company, $6.00), is interesting 
case material on the development of the spirit 


Utilities Commissioners 


of intergovernmental cooperation in America. 
The existing close cooperation, and the need 
for more cooperation between the various state 
commissions regulating utilities and the federal 


with the same 


prob- 


commissions concerned 
lems, is the theme of all the discussions. 


Shortened States 
See page 55. 


1. Kan. 7. Md. 14. Penn. 

2. Ark. 8. Miss. 5... Gal. 

>. N.. D. 9, Pa. 16. Ala. 

4. Minn. 10. Ore. 17. Me. 

5. Ill. 11. Wash. 18. Conn. 

6. Mass. 12. La. 19. Del. 
13. Tenn. 
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PLANNING FOR COOPERATION 


The Second General Assembly of Commissioners on Interstate 
Cooperation meets in Chicago, April 17-18. 


Judson Court, on the University of Chicago campus, will be host to a distinguished 
gathering on Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18, when the Council of State Govern- 
ments sponsors the Second General Assembly of Commissioners on Interstate Codpera- 
tion. Thirteen states have established Commissions on Interstate Codperation and thirteen 
others have established standing legislative Committees on Interstate Codperation in one 
or both branches of the legislature. It is probable, therefore, that a majority of the states 
will be represented by legislative or executive officials at this meeting. Governor Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference 
and a member of the Board of Managers of the Council of State Governments, has been 
tentatively scheduled to act as presiding officer. 

It is understood that the significance of this meeting will be greatly increased by the 
simultaneous meeting in Chicago of the National Resources Committee. This Committee 
includes Mr. Frederick A. Delano of Washington, D. C., Professor Charles E. Merriam, 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science at the University of Chicago, Mr. Henry 
Dennison, President of the Dennison Manufacturing Company of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Beardsley Ruml, Treasurer of R. H. Macy and Company, New York 
City. In its recent report, “Regional Factors in National Development,” and on other 
occasions, the National Resources Committee has expressed its genuine interest in the 
movement for interstate cooperation. 

At the First General Assembly of Commissioners on Interstate Cooperation, held in 
Chicago last June, commissioners from sixteen states met to survey the field of joint state 
action. They discussed a wide range of interstate problems, including agriculture, child 
labor, conservation, crime, economic security, floods, highway safety, irrigation, milk, 
prison parolees, public welfare, taxation and water pollution. Since that meeting, the 
states have begun an intensive cultivation of the field staked out by the Assembly. Impor- 
tant conferences on a half-dozen of these major problems have already been held, and sev- 
eral continuing Commissions have been established. The Council of State Governments 
has set up a regional office in New York City to serve the exceptionally active Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation in that area. Programs for interstate cooperation in specific 
matters have been introduced in several legislatures. 

Intensive work for interstate codperation has just begun. It will be the problem of 
the Second General Assembly of Commissioners on Interstate Cooperation to develop 
ways and means of strengthening the governments of the forty-eight states by joint action 


through the Commissions and through the Council of State Governments. 
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OHIO HEADQUARTERS 


“From and after the second Tuesday of October, 1816”’ Ohio’s capitol has been in Col- 
umbus, but it has not been the striking Doric Grecian structure appearing above in its ten- 
acre setting. Yet, older than it looks, the present building (born of a native limestone 
quarry) was begun in 1838, dedicated in 1857, and completed four years later. Under the 
spool-like rotunda is a floor of inlaid marble, formed in a design radiating from a center- 
piece of thirteen marble blocks, each representing one of the thirteen original states. Proud 
of the fact that it was the first state to be carved out of the Northwest Territory (1803), 
Ohio is now one of the original thirteen cooperating states (1936 ). 

Tracing back the genealogy of the Ohio capitols from the present generation’s one and 
one-half million dollar representative, we find one ancestor in Columbus, one in Chilli- 
cothe, one in Zanesville, and the patriarch of them all in Marietta, the first settlement in 
Ohio and the first official capital (1788 ). 





